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THIS WEEK: 

The Tichborne Mummers’ Christmas Play 93 
A Scotch Ghost Story .. .. .. . 97 
The Old Horse-'bus Terminals .- 102 
eo : 

Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address, 


Memorabilia. 


Y the sudden death of Sir William Bull on 
’ Jan. 23, ‘N. and Q.’ loses an old and 
valued friend, whose genial letters we shall 
miss, Our correspondents are familiar with 
his interest in genealogy and heraldry, both 
as Maltravers Herald Extraordinary and as 
Knight-Principal of the Knights Bachelor, 
and they will doubtless welcome the following 
particulars which Mr, J. Tyrwhitt, Clerk to 
the Imperial Society of Knights Bachelor, 
has been good enough to send us: He says: 


“T think it will be of interest to your readers 
to know that we have put up a Hatchment on 
Sir William’s house in Cadogan Gardens. 

Boutel’s description of a hatchment is as 
follows : 

An achievement of arms in a lozenge shaped 
frame, placed upon the front (generally over 
the principal entrance) of the residence of a 
person lately deceased. In the case of the de- 
cease of an unmarried person, or of a widower 
or widow, the whole of the field of the hatch- 
ment is painted black; but in the case of a 


married person, that part only is black which | 


adjoins the side of the achievement occupied 
by the armorial insignia of the person deceased. 
Thus if the husband be deceased, the dexter 
half of the field of the hatchment is black and 
the sinister white; and so, in like manner, if 
the wife be deceased, the sinister is black and 
the dexter white. 

It was the custom to leave this hatchment 
over the door of the house for the full year, 
and then, on the anniversary of the death, to 
remove it to the church where it hung ever 
after. Many old hatchments are still in vil- 
lage churches, and we intend to follow the 
same procedure with regard to that now being 
put up for Sir William. 

At the present moment there is but a tem- 
porary affair over the door, but at any time 
after Tuesday next [will be seen] the 
very pleasant piece of work that has been 
done by the College of Arms. 
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Another detail that might interest your 
readers is the fact that Sir William’s coffin 
was covered with his tabard as Maltravers 
Herald which made a very delightful touch 
of colour and pageantry, and added to the 
majesty of the procession which was headed 
by the Mayor and Corporation in their robes 
of office as well as the Dignitaries of the 
Church.’’ 


WE should like to draw the attention of 

readers interested in the true interpre- 
tation of the Middle Ages to an article in 
Historische Zeitschrift (Band 143: Heft 2) 
by Herr Wolfram von den Steinen, entitled 
‘ Heiligen als Hagiographen,’ dealing with 
the significance, method and _ underlying 
theory of the world as we find it in legends of 
saints. He draws the material for his pur- 
pose mainly from Gregory the Great on St. 
3enedict, from St. Bernard on St. Mala- 
chias, and from St. Bonaventura on St. 
Francis of Assisi. He draws out at length a 
well-conceived contrast between ideas about 
the nature and function of history in those 
days, and in our own, derived in each case 
from an idea of the world and human life like- 
wise far removed the one from the other. In 
this difference the watershed, so to speak, is 
marked by our preference for secondary, and 
theirs for primary, causes, as we and they 
severally understand these, They rejected con- 
sideration of secondary causes as unprofitable 
and depressing. Herr von Steinen has a good 
comparison between the attitude of the saint 
as hagiographer and the attitude, in dealing 
with a patient, of physician or nurse. There 
is design to exhilarate, even while treating 
a serious case seriously. After careful exam- 
ination of many features of the three works 
he is discussing, he winds up with acknow- 
ledging the slender historical value of hagio- 
graphy in the hands of the medieval writers, 
but, if we would understand them, bids us 
lay aside our modern standards, and judge 
them by their own principles and intentions. 
And he predicts that some such change in 
their favour will presently occur as has 
already occurred in our judgment of art. 
‘“ No long time ago the painting of the Early 
Middle Ages was regarded simply as evidence 
that the period was incapable of any true 


artistic expression of itself; now-a-days it is 
the received opinion that the peculiar artistic 
aims of that age have a right to serious con- 
sideration ; and that it is possible to produce 
real masterpieces of painting working upon a 
gold background without either knowledge of 
This 


perspective or imitation of nature. 
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opinion has nothing to do with the question 
of the rights and wrongs of modern painting, 
however much hasty minds are inclined to 
mix up the two, So is it also with history.”’ 


[s the February Cornhill the Rev. Henry 

Tristram recalls the curious story of Dr. 
Joseph White and the Bampton Lectures, 
which he delivered in 1784 on Mahometan- 
ism and Christianity compared. St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, was crowded to hear these lectures, 
and they obtained what promised to be a per- 
manent place as one of the literary achieve- 
ments of their day. But in 1788, upon tho 
death of a certain Samuel Badcock, an un- 
beneficed cleric of the English Church, who 
was a frequent contributor to periodicals, it 
became known that this man had written a 
large proportion of them; and_ presently 
another secret contributor or two came to 
light. It would seem that Dr. White, a very 
erudite person, mistrusted his power of mak- 
ing what he had to say acceptable to his audi- 
ence. There was much excitement in Oxford 
about the manner in which he had seen fit 
to supply his deficiencies, but when it had 
died down he was not proved to have suffered 
much disadvantage. He remained as he was 
Professor of Arabic; was presently appointed 
to the chair of Hebrew; and lived till 1814, 
established in his old age as one of the re- 
markable figures of the University. Mr. 
Tristram has constructed an _ entertaining 
essay, reaching from Gibbon to Newman, with 
this episode as centre. Mr. Laurie Magnus 
takes Virgil in England as the topic of this 
month’s ‘ Hour in Undress,’ and concludes 
with advice to betake ourselves to Virgil, see- 
ing that the times on which we are fallen 
bear great resemblance to his times, and his 
outlook and counsels will be good for us. We 
are also reminded of somebody’s recent dictum 
that Varro—Virgil’s contemporary—would 
be quite useful reading for the modern British 
farmer. 


WE noticed in the Publisher and Bookseller 
for Jan. 23 a letter from Mr. G. C. 
Rivington on the use of the word ‘‘ Conger’ 
as the name taken by an eighteenth century 
association of booksellers which had_ been 
formed for trade purposes. The name had 
been explained as either referring to the 
Conger Eel—said to swallow up smaller fry 
or as shortened from “‘ congeries.’’ Mr, Riv- 
ington points out that the correct spelling is 
“* Congor,’’ and that this—according to the 
*O. E. D.’—is a dialectal name of Cucumber : 
‘ query—one fruit containing many seed.’’ 
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lwo Hundred Years Ago 





Krom the British Journal, or the Traveller. 
Saturday, February 6, 1731. 





LONDON, 


On Wednefday all the Foreign Minifters 
went down to Weftminfter, to hear the De. 
bates relating to the Heffian Trooops in Eng- 
lifh Pay, 


On Thurfday his Majefty’s Third Regi- 
ment of Foot Guards was drawn up on the 
Parade in St. James’s Park and reviewed by 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Dunmore 
their Colonel, when the old Men, and _ thofe 
under Size, were drawn out and difcharged. 

Letters from the North advife, that the 
Snow is fallen in fuch Quantities in feveral 
Parts of Yorkfhire, that it lies a Yard deep 
in many Places on the Level. 


The Lord James Cavendifh, Brother to his 
Grace the Duke of Devonfhire, is much in- 
difpofed ; which is thought by his Phyficians, 
was chiefly occafioned by the violent Exercife 
he took on Sunday was a Se’nnight, in rid- 
ing from Hyde Park Corner to Windfor- 
Lodge. 

His Majefty has given Orders that the 
(entry on Duty, belonging to the three Regi- 
ments of Guards, fhall be relieved every 
Hour, by reafon of the Coldnefs of the 
Weather. 

On Sunday Night was buried in a very de- 
cent Manner, in Batterfea Church-yard, in 
Surrey, Mr, Charles Williams, one of the 
Comedians of the Theatre-Royal in Drury 
Lane; the Pall was fupported by Mr, Wilks, 
Mr. Cibber, Mr. Mills, Mr. Griffin, Mr. 
Cibber, Junior, and Mr, Mills, Junior. He 
was attended to the Grave by his Brothers 
and Sifter, and the whole Body of Comedians. 
He died in the 38th Year of his Age, as much 
lamented by all who knew him, as any Man 
of his Profeffion ever was, or, perhaps, ever 
will be, having left an unblemifhed Charac- 
ter behind him. 

The fame Day Divine Service was _ per- 
formed in the New Church of St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, for the firft time fince the Con- 
feeration of the fame; in the Morning by the 
Rev. Mr. Vernon, and in the Afternoon by 
the Rev. Mr. Capper. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


THE TICHBORNE MUMMERS’ 
CHRISTMAS PLAY. 


following is the text of the Christmas 
Mumming Piay performed annually at 
Tichborne, Hampshire, until recently. So 
far as I can discover, it was performed in 
January, 1924, for the last time. Its per- 
formance was a regular feature of the Christ 
mas festivities at Tichborne House. 

The text here given was written down 
exactly in this form by the leader of the band 
of performers, Joe Baldwin, now a man of 
great age; so far as he knew, it had never 
been written down before, and he himself had 
learnt it orally, when a boy, from men of his 
father’s generation, who probably were un- 
able to write. 

The annotations to the text 
italics, were added by the late 
Conybeare, curate of Tichborne. 

I feel that the play should be put on re- 


T" [EK 


printed in 
Rev, C. H. 


cord, now that performances have ceased. 
\MIuMMERs’ (‘HRISTMAS Pray. 
TICHBORNE. 
Act I. 
Enter THe Doctor. 
Doctor So its throw open your doors and 


let us in, 
I beg your Pardon for to win 
Wether we Rise or wether we 
Fall : 
Do our Best 
Please you all 
Stir up your fire and give us light 
To see this mery and active fight 


gates ann 


W hell 


Endeavours to 


Wich in this room it shall be 
shewn 
The Dreadfulest Battle that ever 


was known 

\l (ah?) or ever was seen is goin 
to take Place 

Betwitx King George & turkey 
snipe this night 

Ann if you aint a mind to Belive 
what I have had to sy I'll 
sy no more 

But let old Father Christmas walk 
in & clear the floor 


Probably A ye”? 
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CHRISTMAS 


FATHER 
come in leaning 
on a stick saying : 

Christmas 


In comes I old Father 


Welcome or welcome 
old Father 


forgot 


not I Hope 
will never he 


THe Doctor 
answer Father: Hop (hope?) not Poor old 
Father 
Devil of lot a pity th’ese get for 
him. Belive Poor old fathe 
just come down, just burned 
up the City of London Town. 
Just turned the age of 90 and 9 
He can hop Skip and Bound 
about like a Blackbird in a 
cage 
(jumps about) 
Room ladys and Gentlemen Room 
I do Derop 
Kor the Dreadfulest battle as ever 
was known or ever was seen 
is goin to take place Betwitx King 
George ann turkey snipe 
this night 
\nd if you aint a mine to Belive 
what I had had to sy 
Let King George walk in ann all 
is men so brave. 
Walke in Noble Captain. 
Knter Nopur CAPTAIN 
In come I noble Captain lately 
come from France 
\ sword ann buckler By my side 
I’ll make King George to 
dance. 
(Father Christmas calling: walk in 
King George) 
KING GEORGE 
enters In come I King George 
King George that violent man of 
courage bold, 
With a sword and Buckle by my 


side I won ten crown of gold 

Twas I that fought the Dragon ann 

Drove him to the slaughte1 

that reason I did win the 
King of Egypt Daughter 


Ann by 


FATHER calls 
walk in Turkey 
Snipe2 In comes I old turkey snipe just 
home from old Turkey’s 
land into old England for to fight 
the King George 


2 Turkish Knight. 
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King George that valiant man of 
courage bold 

his blood be ever so hot my 
sword will quickly fetch it 
cold. 


Let 


KING GEORGE 
answer Ha Ha my friend dont talk so bold 
How cuts your cappers 
Draw out your rusty Rapper4 
Draw out your sword and fight 
Draw out your Purse an Py 
An wee will have satisfaction 
Before you go away tonight. 
TURKEY SNIPE 


answers No satisfaction at all King George 


for my head is 
made of iron my body is Lin’d 
with steel and 
IT have Brass all on my _ knuckle 


bones and I 
come to fight you all in this green 


field 
KING GEORGE 
Then to Battle to Battle we will call 
To see which on the ground shall 
fall 
TURKEY SNIPE 
repeats Then to Battle to Battle we will 
play 
To see which on this ground shal] 
lay 
So mind your eves and guard your 
blows 
Likewise your Full (face?) and 
great big nose 
(Then the Battle) 


SNIPE 

Holt Holt King George spare my 
sweet life 

An I will be turkey slain 

KING GEORGE 

Ha Ha now you wants your life 
spared 

Now you been so bold 

Even been up in my best Bedroom 
and stole ali my best clothes 

Even picked the watch out of my 
pocket 

think I’d spare your life no I’d 
sooner chope® the Dead 


TURKEY 
saying 


answers 


capers ? 


3 Now cut 
4 Rapier. 
5 The MS. reads ‘‘ Chope the dead,’’ prob- 
ably fon Be Chop the dead,.’’ like ‘* strike the 


dead.’’ 


your 
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(When he strikes is sword turk 


fall on the ground) 
(Faruer CuristmMas who has been walking 
about during the fight comes in crying) 
Oh Dear oh Dear see what this sad 
a villion Been and Done 
He has cut and slainen my oldest 
Abraham son. 
GEORGE 
What wast® to do with Him Father 
Three times this night He send me 
the Challenge 
An not only that England expects 
every man to do His Duty 
{n I thought He might be just as 
well be dead as Alive 
Devils if thee disint 
didst not) think somat 
Dear oh Dear is their are’ a 
Doctor to be found 
Head Physician of this town. 
\s will quickly rise my poor son to 
life 
That lies bleeding on the ground. 
Enter Doctor Oh yes oh yes Here is a Doc- 
tor to be found 
Head Physician of this town 
As will quickly rise your poor son 
to life 
that lies bleeding on the ground 
Whats the call thyself, a Doctor’ 
(The Dr.) Yes, 
Why you looks more 
Billy Button 
just come out of Grandfordshire 
than thee dost like a Doctor 


KING 
answers 


FATHER saying (thou 


Oh 


FATHER 
Answer 
FATHER 


like  litth 


Doctor What matters what I look like 
Father 
as long as I can rise thy son to life 
again 


Don’t know as it do, 

But, biggin thy pardon, whats thy 

charges 
answers 


FATHER 


Doctor 19 pounds 19 shillings and 

11 pence three farthings 

that’s a farthing under price you 

been an old Friend of mine 

Devil of a Friend thee Be’st 

of mine, 

[ shant gee thee all that 

Give me half on’t then 

That all depends whots the can 
cure Doctor 


FATHER answers 


Docror 
FATHER 


6 “What was I to do.’’ 
7 MS. ‘Is there are a Doctor,” i.e. “Is 
there ’ere, or ever, a Doctor,” 
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| 
Doctor I can cure the itch, the stitch the 


palsy an the gout 
Let the Raging Pain run in and 
out 
An if the Devil is in him J will 
quickly fetch him out 
I had an old woman sent to me 
She wasn’t sent to me she was 
drove to me in a left-handed 
wheelbarrow 
She couldnt see with her eyes shut 
She couldnt speak without moving 
her tongue 
I made a firm cure of she 
And sent her back quite well in 3 
days. 
Faruer You seem burty® skilful sort feller 
Doctor, wheres the been to learn all 
these fine miraculous things 
DocTorR Ive been to France I’ve been to 
Dover 
Ive travelled all the wide world 
over 
The last place IT was in was called 
Northumblershire 
Where they Rolls apple Dumplings 
up and down the — river 
Kats boiled doe? for pudding 
FarHer Hoo a Hoo!l? eats rope yard Pud- 
din. 
Well you seems perty skilful Doctor 
I should like thee to try some of 
this!! skill on my poor son 
Docror One arm broke, one leg broke 
If thee Neck broke I can set Him 
again 
And take nothing for my pain 
Farner Beggin thy pardon Doctor we don’t 
break necks in our country 
We take hold on them thick fashion 
And chuck them out of Hook. 
Doctor saying I got a little Bottle in my 
~ pocket they calls Hokham 
smoking 
3 Drops of that will bring any man 
to life again. 
FatHER Hoa Hoa ann!l2 old Cabbage 
Stump! 
Doctor continues 1 drop to is brast n two 
to is heart 
Rise up bold champion and fight 
thy part 
8 Burty— pretty. 
9 —dough. 
10“ Ha Ha (scornfully or incredulously) 
eats ropa yarn for pudding! ”’ 
1“ This’? for Thy’s—‘‘ Thy skill.’’ 
12 MS. ann=an. 
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(TURKEY SNIPE rises up) 
Doctor (cont.) Then look old Father Christ- 
mas 
Rise thy son to life again before 
thine own eyes 
So could you if you only knowd 
how to begin about it 
FATHER saying So I did didn’t I. I cured 
my old Grandmother 
arter she’d been dead 99 years 
I sawed till I cut her Old Head of 
And then I sowed on with a Rice 
Chain Haa Haa 
Doctor saying Oblidge to have a leaf out of 
book to do that 
Karner answers A leaf out of thy Book 
when I bought the Book and 
Paid for’n ann owes the money 
now 
I had printed thwortways screw- 
ways and anyhow 
So as you couldn’t read Him. Nor 


more 

Couldn’t I and if the bist at home 
when 

I comes Home I’ll kick the out 
Doors. 


TURKEY SNIPE 
go on As long as I been lying on this floor 
IT have been urged 
I have been scourged 
I’ve been dragged from door to 
door 
Tomorrow at the hour of five 
I’ll meet you at Spring Gardens!5 
as sure as I’m alive 
Kinc GEORGE 
Across the water the hour of 10 
[’ll meet you with 50 thousand men 
I’ll Hog thee I’ll Dag the 
I’ll make thee Buttons flie 
[’ll let the know that I’m King 
George 
Before I let thee goo. 
(Ki1nG GeorGE and Turk shakes hands) 
TURKEY SNIPE 
saying Now I’m of and get my discharge 
Farewell to Old England and like- 
wise King George 
FatHer calling Walk in soldier bold 


Sotprer Boitp 
In comes! soldier bold! as I was 
walking along the road 


3“ Spring Gardens,”’ a hamlet of Tich- 
borne. A different place is named by the 
speaker according to the locality. 
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I heard great talks and great won- 
ders about King George 
If IT was to meet him I’d let him 
know 
That IT was King before T let him 
go. 
(They parts) 
FATHER Walk in Skuts and Sears 
SKkuTs & SCARS 
In comes IT old Skuts and Scars 
Just home from the Lucy!4 wars 
But me myself and IT have fought 
and killed 11 score 
FATHER 11 score what? 11 score beef 
S. & S. No 11 score proud marching men 
Many a Battle I been in 
Many a Battle [I’ve seen under St. 
George and our King. 
KiNG GEORGI 


saving © © King you speak the Right 
[ dont see any reason why vou and 


[ should fight this Night 


FATHER Not a bit of it King George 
saving 
Kine saying -L think if you and IT shake 
shake Hands and _— pail 


| part | this 
Night it will bee all the same. 
KING GEORGE and Scuts & Scars 
shaked hands and parts 
IW ATHER : 


saying Walk in little Twin Twang. 
Twin TWane 
In comes I little Twin Twang 
Just come from the Left Hand 
Press Gang 
(‘ome to press all you Bold men to 
send vou to fight the French 
and the Spaniards 
Although I am to short and small 
IT think i’m the Best man amongst 
you all. 
KinG Grorce Whose Nasty little Prittle 
tongue is that I ean hear? 
TWIN saying Mine, 


KiInG GrEorGt 
You better hold your Nasty little 
Prittle Prattle tongue 


Or else you and I shall have to 
have a cut or two before we 
done. 

f'win TWanc 
saying Ah my heart so it shall be done 


Now is vour time to come along. 


4 Lucky? 
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Then the battle takes place between 
King George and Twing Twang, 
Father jump in between them saying 

Holt Holt you saucy little Rosckle, 
Your challenge your Father an all 
is oldest cons. 
TwiInG TWANG 


saying Yes you to I'll pay the y Day (?) 
and the Vl cut thee up as small as 
beating Dust and make mince pie 
is back crust on the Roast Beef Plum Pud- 
all the ding Mince Pie 

time. Who likes this better than Old 


Father Christmas and I 
One of the 


other men TL do. 


FATHER 
saying How do you know what Old Fathe: 
Christmas likes ? 
[ like it well enough 
Pick out all the figs and leave you 
the Dough. 
Someone 
saying No fear on the greedy old Roskel 
FATHER 
answers Call me a greedy old Rosckel! 
I never had but 7 sons and 14 of 
them was Daughters 
Haa Haa 
Farner Walk in Johnny Jack 
Hitting father on the back 
JACK 
In comes I little Johnny Jack 
The wife and family at my back 
Times be hard, my family small 
And if I hadnt come round this 
Christmas 
[ must have starved them all 
Christmas comes but once a year 
Ann when it comes it brings good 
cheer 
Sixpence in our pocket is a very 
fine thing 
(nd a cup of your Christmas ale 
will make us merry ann sing 
I sit myself down on my knee 
Ladys ann gentlemen give us just 
what you please 


JOHNNY 


Then sing 
As IT sit on a sunny bank, a sunny 
bank, a sunny bank, 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 
I saw three ships come sailing by, 
sailing by, sailing by, 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 
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Who should be in these three ships, 
these three ships, these three 
ships, 

But Joseph and his Fair Lady, 

He did whistle and she did sing 

And all the bells on earth did ring 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 

Dame, Dame, your ducks shall die, 
ducks shall die, ducks shall 
die, 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 


A. W. 


30YD. 


A SCOTCH GHOST-STORY OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


MHE following story is printed in the 
British Journal or the Traveller for 
Keb, 6, 1731. 1 do not know whether it has 


een reprinted since, or discussed anywhere. 
One would like to know what the minister 
of Blair, the Lairds of Glascoon and Rychal- 
zie, and the ‘‘40 or 50 people who had 
conveened out of curiosity ’’ for the final 
disinterring of the bones had to say about 
It. 

Edinburgh, Jan, 16. 

Both City and Country having been for 
wveral Days past amused with different 
weounts of the late Apparition in the Shire 
f Perth; we have thought proper to publish 
the following narrative, carefully taken down 
from the missive of a Gentleman of unexcep- 
tionable honour and veracity. 


One William Sutor, aged about 37, a 
farmer in Middle Manse (belonging to the 
Laird of Balgown) near Craig hall, being 
about the month of December, 1728, in the 


fields with his servants, near his own house, 
werheard at some distance, as it were, an 
neommon skreeking and noise, and they fol- 
owed the voice, fancied they saw a dark grey 
olour’d dog; but as it was dark night, they 
concluded it was a fox and accordingly were 
for setting on their dogs: But it was very 
bservable. that not one of them would so 
mich as point his head that way. 

{bout a month after the said Sutor being 
xcasionally in the same spot, and mueh 
about the same time of night, it appeared to 
him again, and, in passing, touched him so 
smartly upon the thigh, that he felt a pain 
all that night. 

In December, 1729, it again cast up to him 
about the same place, and passed him at some 
listanee. 
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In June 1730, it appeared to him as for- 
merly: And it was now he began to judge it 
was something extraordinary, 

On the last Monday of November 1730, 
about sky setting, as he was coming from 
Drumlochy, this officious visitor passed him 
as formerly, and in passing he distinctly 
heard it speak these words, Within eight or 
T'en days do or die; and instantly disappeared 
leaving him not a little perplexed. 

Next morning he came to _ his brother 
James’s house, and gave him a particular 
account of all that had happened. And that 
night about ten of the clock these two bro- 
thers, having been visiting their sister at 
(ilenballow, and returning home, stept aside 
to see the remarkable spot; where they had 
no sooner arrived than it appeared to Wil- 
liam: wha pointing his finger to it, desired 
his brother and a servant who was with them, 
to look to it: But neither of them could see 
any such thing, 

Next Saturday evening, as William was at 
the sheepfold, it came up to him, and audibly 
uttered these words, to the spot of 
ground within half an hour. Whereupon he 
went home and taking a sword and a staff in 
his hand, came to the ground, being at last 
determined to see the issue. He had scarce 
encircled himself with a line of circumvalla- 
tion, when his troublesome familiar came up 
to him. He asked it, In the name of God, 
who are you? It answered, I am David 
Sutor, George Sutor’s Brother. I killed a 
Man more than 35 years ago at a bush by 
east the road as you go into the Isle. Mr. 
to it, David Sutor was a man, 
and you appear as a dog. It answered, I 
killed him with a dog, and am made to speak 
out of the mouth of a dog; and I tell you to 
go bury these bones. 

This coming to the ears of the minister of 
Blair, the Lairds of Glascoon and Rychalzie 
&ec, about forty men, went together to the said 
isle; but, after opening the ground in several 
places, found no bones. 

On the 23rd of December about midnight, 
when JVilliam was in bed, it came to his 
door and said, Come away. You will find 
the bones at the side of the withered bush, 
and there are but eight left; and told him at 
the same time for a sign, that he would find 
the print of a cross impressed upon the 
cround. 

Next day William and his brother, with 
about 40 or 50 people who had conveened out 
of curiosity, came to the Isle, where they 
discovered the bush, and the cross by it; and 


Come 


Sutor said 
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upon digging the ground about a foot down, 
found the eight bones: all of which they 
immediately wrapt in clean linen and being 
put in a coffin with a mortcloth over it, were 
interred that evening in the Churchyard of 
Blair, attended by above 100 Persons. 

N.B. Several people in that country 
remember to have seen this David Sutor; and 
that he listed a soldier and went abroad about 
54 or 35 years ago.”’ 

PEREGRINUS. 
THE CHIMNEY-SWEEP 
ICAN VERSE. 


IN AMER- 
In 1809 there was pub- 
lished at Boston ‘The Cypriad,’ a slender 
volume of poems. The youthful author, 
Henry Cogswell Knight, (born at Newbury- 
port, Mass., 1788; died at Rowley, Mass., 
1835), graduated from Brown University in 
1812, As might be expected in the work of 
so young a poet, the title-poem and others 
of ‘The Cypriad’ are plainly derivative. 
There is one possible exception, *‘ The Little 
Sweep ’ 
Sweep chimney, 
Sweep chimney, 
Pity the boy 
Without employ, 
The snow is very deep: 
Oh! pity take, 
For mis’ry’s sake, 
Nor leave him cold to weep; 
Poor little Afric Sweep! 
He’s very cold! 
Oh! very cold! 
With nought to eat, 
And frozen feet; 
His doublet now grown old; 
His shoes are gone, 
This snowy morn, 
And, ah! was Sampo sold 
To die with winter’s cold? 
None hears my cry! 
Soon I must die! 
For in the street 
No one I meet, 
While in the snow I cry, 
Ah! now I know 
In cruel snow 
Poor Sampo cold must lie, 
Ah! with his brush must die. 

To the modern mind this poem imme- 
diately suggests Blake, The lyrical stanza 
form, the short lines, the repetition of words 
for rhyme, the contrast of the black boy with 
the white snow! apparently come from Blake. 
The last three lines of Knight's poem sug- 
gest the illustration in ‘Songs of Experi- 


sweep! 
sweep! 


1 Blake’s “ A little black thing among the 
snow ” becomes an actual negro in Knight’s 
poem. Blake’s ‘ The little Black Boy,’ however, 
contains a negro. 
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ence.’ 

In ‘ The Cypriad’ Knight was obviously a 
frankly derivative poet, “If he had not seen 
‘ Songs of Innocence and Experience ’ this is 
the one original poem in the book. If it 
had been normally possible for him to have 
Blake’s volume we should assume his 
indebtedness without hesitation. 


seen 


How an} 





American in 1809 could have seen it without | 


crossing the Atlantic? only 
ture, 
1824, when it appeared in 


‘Chimney Sweeper’s Friend.’ 


We can conjec- 


Herena H. Witnrow. 
Brown University, Mass., U.S.A. 


S!: MARYLEBONE EPISCOPAL 
CHAPEL GRAVEYARD. — A Faculty 
was granted by the Consistory Court of Lon- 
don on 25 Oct, last, authorising the conversion 
of this graveyard (which lies behind the 
present St. Marylebone Church) into a play- 
ground for the boys of the church school 
which adjoins it. The gravestones and 
memorials will be removed to the boundary of 
the yard, which is about one-third of an acre. 
Among the monuments to be moved is the 


_ obelisk that marks the grave of Charles Wes- } 


ley—which was renovated only last year. 
The grave will be levelled, and the site marked 
with an inscribed flagstone. It would ap- 


Blake’s poem was not reprinted until | 
Montgomery’s | 





pear that efforts made by the Wesleyan Con- | 
ference to prevent this disturbance were not | 


successful, 
laid over the cleared portion of the grave- 
yard, 


A pavement of asphalt will be| 


but presumably not so as to cover up| 


the flagstone inscribed to Wesley, though how | 


the inscription will be preserved from obliter- 
ation by the urgent feet of the schoolboys is 
not clear. Human remains are not to b 
evicted. The opinion expressed by Mr. Chan- 
cellor Errington in delivering judgment that 
the gravestones and memorials so far as they 
could be deciphered, had no particular inter- 


est, may not commend itself to genealogists. | 
The graveyard appears to have been in use | 


from 1742 to 1888. 

One hopes that when the memorials are 
wrested from their rightful places, they will 
be at least re- arranged so that the inscrip- 
tions may be read, “and will be protected 
against damage. 

In striking “contrast to the pomp and cir- 
cumstance and heavy expenses attendant upon 
the issue of Faculties of the Consistory Court, 


2 See his ‘ Letters from the South and West,’ 
by Arthur Singleton, (pseud.), Boston, 1824, P. 


140. 
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is the airy disregard often subsequently shown 
of clauses inserted to protect the rights of 
the legal owners of memorials, At St. Alfege, 
Greenwich, for example, the Faculty granted 
in 1889 authorising the conversion of the addi- 
tional graveyard into a playground, provided 
that the inscribed gravestones should be 
placed round the walls in such a way that 
they might be read. Regardless of this pro- 
vision, many of the headstones were packed 
together in batches of two or three deep, so 
that the inscription on only the outside stone 
can be seen. Moreover, for want of railings, 
many memorials have been, and are being, 
mutilated by rough play. 
G. W. WricHr. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTE OF 

COLERIDGE’S IN THE WATCH- 
MAN.—As every student of 8. T. Coleridge’s 
life knows, his letters are generally coloured 
with his chronic fits of melancholy and de- 
pression, and on account of their extremely 
frank and revealing nature, they were often 
the source of much embarrassment to those 
who received them. 

Little effort has been made to _ indicate 
parallels between his letters and formal 
works in respect of these outcries of pain, 
penury, injustice, etc. One example of this 
similarity in feeling and subject-matter is 
found in his Watchman of May 5, 1796,! in 
an article with no heading—but its contents, 
in tone and manner, are quite like two letters 
which he had written about the same time. 
A reprint of extracts from each of them will 
demand no comment. The following is from 
the Watchman: 

Who has not sighed over the fates of Otway, 
Collins, and Chatterton, and forgotten their 
imprudence in the contemplation of their 
miseries?—But wretchedly as our men of genius 
have commonly lived and died, I have met with 
no instance so shocking as that of Boissy, 
the French Poet. ; 

Boissy, the author of several dramatic pieces, 
that were acted with applause, met with the 
usual fate of those men, whom the very genius, 
that fits them to be authors, incapacitates for 
successful authorship. Their productions are 
too refined for the lower classes, and too sincere 
for the wealthier ranks of Society. Boissy in 
addition to great intellectual ability, possessed 
the virtues of Industry and Temperance; yet 
is works produced him fame only. He 
laboured incessantly for uncertain bread. Alas! 
I have yet mentioned but a small part of his 


miseries; the most heart-breaking calamity 
follows... he had a Wife and Child. But 
1 The Watchman, No. ix, Thursday, May 5, 
1796, pp. 269-270. 
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melancholy as was his situation, he could not 
fawn at the table of a noble patron: and life 
became worse than death to the man, who de- 
pended for his morsel on the humour of an 
insolent bookseller. .. . ete. 


On Feb. 22, 1796,2 Coleridge 
Joseph Cottle that it was his 


duty and business to thank God for all his 
dispensations, and to believe them the best 
possible; but indeed, I think J should have 
been more thankful, if he had made me a 
journeyman shoemaker, instead of an author 
by trade. I have left my friends; I have left 
plenty; I have left that which would have 
secured a literary immortality, and have en- 
abled me to give public works conceived in 
moments of inspiration, and polished with 
leisurely solicitude; and alas! for what I have 
left them? fors deserted me in the hour 
of distress, and for a scheme of virtue impracti- 
ble and romantic. So I am forced to write for 
bread; write the flights of poetic enthusiasm, 
when every minute I am hearing a groan from 
iny wife. Groans, and complaints, sickness! 
The present hours [am in a quick-set_hedge of 
embarrassment, and whichever way I turn a 
thorn runs into me. The future is cloud and 
thick darkness. Poverty, perhaps, and the thin 
faces of them that want bread, looking up to 
me! Nor is this all. My happiest moments 
for composition are broken upon by the 
reflection I must make haste. I am too late! 
{ am already months behind! I have received 
my pay beforehand! Oh, wayward and desul- 
tory spirit of genius! Ill canst thou brook a 
taskmaster! The tenderest touch from the 
hand of obligation wounds thee like a scourge 
of scorpions... ete. 


And to Thomas Poole, on March 30, 1796,4 
he wrote in an even more agonized manner: 

Since you last saw me I have been well nigh 
distracted. The repeated and most injurious 
blunders of my printers out-of-doors, and Mrs. 
Coleridge’s increasing danger5 at home, added 
to the gloomy prospect of so many mouths to 
open and shut like puppets, as I move the string 
in the eating and drinking way—but why com- 
plain to you? Misery is an article with which 
every market is glutted, that it can answer no 
one’s purpose to export. Alas! Alas! oh! ah! 
oh! oh! ete. 

I have received many abusive letters, post- 
paid, thanks to the friendly malignants! But 
{ am perfectly callous to disapprobation, ex- 
cept when it tends to lessen profit. There, in- 
deed, I am all one tremble of sensibility, 
marriage having taught me the wonderful uses 
of that vulgar commodity, yclept bread. ‘‘ The 
Watchman ” succeeds so as to yield a bread 


wrote to 





in 





2 Letters of S. T. Coleridge, Edited by E. H. 
Coleridge, Vol. i, pp. 154-155. 

3 The editor leaves this blank, but doubtless 
Southey is the one to whom Coleridge refers. 

4 Letters, ete. Vol. i, pp. 155-156. 

5 David Hartley Coleridge was born Sept. 19, 
1796. 
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. ete. 


Warren EF, 
University. 


fDGAR ALLAN POE: SOURCE OF HIS 

“ TALE, ‘X-ING A PARAGRAB.’ — 
Edgar Poe was like Shakespeare in at least 
one thing—he usually adopted his plots, and 
rarely invented them. In some cases his 
source was but slightly like the story he pro- 
duced, in others he did little but expand 
and amplify an old tale. One of his least 
known stories, ‘X-ing a Paragrab,’ turns 
upon the woes of an editor who writes an 
attack on a rival, filled with the sonorous 
letter O, and is made absurd when the rival 
steals the O’s from the type-case, and the 
printer is forced to substitute the letter X, 
which makes mere gibberish of the paragraph. 
Some time since, I came across the origin 
of this part of the tale in an anonymous 
story, supposedly from a French source, called 
‘No O’s,’ printed as an ‘ Original Transla- 
tion ’’ in the New York Mirror, March 5, 
1836. The Mirror was, of course, a very 
popular weekly paper, which Poe is known to 
have read. It is curious, however, that he 
seems to have kept the idea a long time, be- 
fore using it, for ‘ X-ing a Paragrab’ was 
first printed in the Boston Flag of our Union, 
May 12, 1849, as Professor Campbell pointed 
out, and certain other elements in it make 
me feel sure it was not written very long 
before. 


and cheesish profit 


GIBBS. 
Columbia 


THomas OLiive Mapporr. 
Hunter College, New York. 


(SHANGING LONDON. Forty or more 

' years ago there was a well-known restaur- 
ant in Parliament Street, Westminster, 
Lucas’s by name, much frequented at that 
time by Parliamentary witnesses and others 
engaged in business before the Parliamentary 
special committees dealing with Railway and 
other Bills, which were then much more num- 
erous, and contentious, than to-day. 

The food was reckoned good, but was, as 
elsewhere, of a Victorian heaviness not now 
in favour. The restaurant has given place 
to a tea shop. 

The habits of the people have changed. 
Gone are the substantial restaurants, and the 
old pastry-cook and confectioner’s shops. I re- 
member hearing that fifty or perhaps sixty 
years ago, there was no place—or was it only 
one?—in the City, between Copthall Court, 
Throgmorton Street, and Cannon Strect Sta- 
tion, where a cup of tea could be had. 


Rave 
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Readers Queries. 


XVII CENTURY PIRATE, In the 

‘Travels of Jén Olafsson,’ vol. ii, (in 
preparation for the Hakluyt Society), the 
author has the following allusion to a pirate 
of the seventeenth century: 


pi 


In no one on board did I see understanding 
or capacity to do aught which might help us 
or save our lives except for this one man and 
Master Mutten who was our mate, a tried man 
and an old sea-dog, who had formerly for many 
years been engaged in piracy and freebooting 
with his five ships, owned by himself, but for 
one or more of his famous deeds had 
pardoned by the King of England. 


been 


I can find no reference to any individual 
whose name could be rendered ‘‘ Mutten ’’ in 
the ‘ Calendar of State Papers ’ or elsewhere 
It is possible that the author, who wrote in 
his old was mistaken, for it 
unlikely that a pirate who had owned five 
ships should afterwards serve as a mate on a 
Danish ship. 

Can any reader supply information regard- 
ing him? 


age, Secms 


R. C. TEMPpie. 


MODERN FOLK-LORE: SNOWDROPS. 
1 


In a London flowershop to-day—Jan, 29, 
1931—I asked for some snowdrops. The 
assistant replied: ‘‘ No, sir, we are not 


allowed to sell them.’’ J expressed surprise, 
and was told that Mr. (presumably the 
proprietor of the shop) thinks them unlucky. 
Can any of your readers explain? 

ae ie 


THE DEVIL AT MARSTON.—The Wolley 

Collection of Manuscripts at the British 
Museum contains a transcript (Add. MSS. 
6705, folios 93-103) of an old document, 
giving the names of the bailiffs and mayors 
of Derby. When any outstanding event 
occurred during the year of office, a short 
note is added opposite the names. The year 
1606 has a curious remark opposite the names 
of Robert Brownell and Richard Wandell, 
bailiffs :—‘‘ The Devil in the Vault at Mars- 
ton.’’ To what incident or legend does this 
refer? And which of the two Marstons in 
Derbyshire does it concern ? I can find 
nothing in the various Histories of _ the 


county. Glover quoted from this document 
in his well-known ‘ History of Derby,’ but 
omitted the entry referred to; I suppose, 


because he did not understand it, 


Witrrep H. Hopes. 
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J EYING (CHINESE JUNK).—Can any- 
one tell me what became of this strange 
craft, which was smuggled out of China 
1847, reached London in 1848, and was ex- 
hibited in the East India Dock and in the 
Thames near Somerset House for at least a 
year, proving a great popular attraction ? 
No trace can be found in official 
the vessel having left the Thames. 


R. T. CHAMBERLAIN. 
84, Windsor Road, London, E.7. 


(ORRESPON DENCE OF JOHN STUART 

MILL.—I am desirous of getting into 
touch with those of John Stuart Mill’s heirs 
who have kept his correspondence. 

I have a number of his letters addressed 
to my father, the late Professor Pasqual 
Villari, and should like to ascertain if his 
letters to J. S. Mill have been preserved. 

Please communicate with me at the Athe- 
neum, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Lu1c1 VILLARI. 


SOENED OF MATRONS.—I 
¥ how many women a jury of matrons 
consists of, and how such a jury is 
panelled. If from an ordinary juror’s list, 
what was the procedure before such lists con- 
tained the names of women ? 

[ presume a jury of matrons is restricted 
to matrons (i.e., married women or widows) 
a hospital matron is not necessarily a mar- 
ried woman, 


in 


records of 


wish to know 


em- 


EH. UY. 
QTUART P. SHERMAN ON DREISER. 


“In Mencken’s review of ‘ An Anthology 
of Invective and Abuse ’ (The Dial Press) in 
The Nation, T found a mention of an invec- 
tive of Stuart P, Sherman against Dreiser. 
Where did this invective appear? 

O. F. B. 


THE POST AND THE POSTMAN IN 

POETRY.—Would kind readers give me 
exact bibliographical indications of poems, 
tales, stories, ete., in praise of the post and 
the postman ? 


3ORLEY. 


Orro F. BaBrer. 
4 “CONVERTED SISTER.” At ante 
“ p. 2—s.v. ‘Two Hundred Years Ago’ 


I conclude it is 
lay-sister. Was 
converted ’’? brother or sister ever a regular 
term in English for these religious, or is 
this merely a journalist’s uncomprehending 
translation of the French ? 


xeurs the expression above. 
i rendering of sceur converse 


R, 1. 
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fe ANCIS ROBERT DAVIES. He bore 
arms, On shield, two dragons; on hel- 
met, ‘wo lions rampant, with six crosses; on 


quarters, chevron, with branches of three 
leaves. (rest, a goat lodged against an 
oak-tree. Motto, Heb Dhuw Heb ddyn Dhuw 


a dijon. 

They are similar to the arms of Davies, 
of Clovenshannogh, Roscommon. I should 
be grateful for any particulars concern- 
ing Francis Robert Davies, also for a proper 
description of the arms, with translation of 
motto, and particulars of the family of 
Davies, of Clovenshannogh, Roscommon. 


HERALDRY. 


MARY OGILVIE.—She is supposed to be 
the daughter of Sir John Ogilvy, who 
married in 1697, Margaret, daughter of 
James Ogilvy. She married John Finlay in 
Glasgow, in 1720. He was born in 1694. 
They had issue, (1) William, ,bapt. May 30, 
1724, Glasgow; (2) Edward, bapt. May 18, 
(3) Charles, bapt. Nov. 30, 1736; (4) 
George, bapt. Aug. 20. 1740. Can any 
reader kindly give further particulars of 
Ogilvie and Finlay families ? 

Be ¢. 
Cochran Avenue, South, 
(Angeles, California. 


| ISTS OF RECTORS AND VICARS IN 
4 CHURCHES.—T saw in Folkton Church 
(Yorkshire) a short while ago, a list of rec- 
tors and vicars, side by side, vicars being 
recorded up to 1820; since 1820, the name 
of the rector only appears. I have never 
seen this before in a church and am wonder- 
ing if it is rare or common. 


£tat.; 


FINLAY. 
2,314, 


Los 


sS. S 


YLACE-NAMES: MEANING SOUGHT. 


~(a) What is the meaning of the first 
element in the place-names Irton  (York- 
shire), Irchester (Northumberland), Bozeat 


(Northumberland) ? 

(b) Is there any authoritative derivation 
and meaning of the place-name Filey (York- 
shire) ? 

S. S. 


FOUR WORKS BY HOGARTH. In a 
Life of William Hogarth by Dobson, is a 

list of four portraits of ladies. Could any 

reader tell me where these paintings are, or 

if photographs of them can be seen? They 

are as follows: 

(1) ‘Lady Unknown.’ 
Tveland, and in 1833 to Mr. 


3clonged to John 


J. B. Nichols. 
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(2) ‘ Lady Unknown ’ 
hibited in 1888 by Mr. 

(3) ‘Lady Unknown.’ 
by Mr. S. N. Castle. 
(4) ‘Lady Unknown.’ 
Mr. J. B. Gibson. 


NOTES 
(at tea-table). Ex- 
John Cleveland. 


Exhibited in 1888 
Exhibited in 1877 


by 
(ee Paes oes 

I UGUS.—Hugus or Hugos is the name of 

a place (? hamlet) near Scorrier, Corn- 
wall. What is the origin of this name? 
F, H. M. Hueco. 


N INDEX OF LEGATEES.—At 12 S. ii. 
** 20 (July 1, 1916) Mr. Gerald Fothergill, 
writing from 11, Brussels Road, New Wands- 
worth, S.W., stated that he was compiling an 
index of Legatees mentioned in wills in the 
P.C.C., having started with the years 1650, 
1700 and 1770, and having extracted some 
7,000 names, Can any reader tell me whe- 
ther this index has been carried further, 
part of it been printed ? 


or 


A. G. E. 


THE ORTHODOX CHURCH: HANDBOOK 

DESIRED.—Can any reader kindly help me 
by suggesting or recommending a book that 
will give succinctly an account of the doctrines, 
ritual, and hagiology of the ieee ‘k or F tetra 
Eastern Church? A complete Saints’ Calendar, 
some (not too elaborate) disc ussion of the 
Filioque from the Greek point of view, and 


an outline of history are desired. 
R' SSIAN LITERATURE: MANUAL 
») WANTED.—I should be glad to be told of 
a competent book on Russian Literature (back 
to at least 1700), giving comptes rendus of the 
novels, dramas, stories, poems, etc., of the more 
eminent authors: the story of Poushkin’s 
‘Russlan and Ludmila,’ and ‘ Boris Godunoff,’ 
the plots of Turgenief’s novels, of Glinka’s ‘ A 
Life for the Czar ’ ete., ete. 


S. 


Oo 
@.g., 


S. 

Pade ee~ ON WALT WHITMAN WANTED. 
—In 1886 I interviewed Walt Whitman for 
The Northern Leader of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and contradicted the report that he was starv- 


ing. The article appeared shortly before Christ- 
mas. Can anyone give the date? My copy is 
lost. 


EDMUNDS. 
-Who first 


ALBERT |). 

( RIGIN: OF PHRASE WANTED 
said, “So that’s that! *’? 

E. Hamppen-Coor, 


UTHOR WANTED.—‘ Wine and Walnuts, 


or, After Dinner Chit-Chat,’ by Ephraim 
Hardcastle, Citizen and Drysalter. 2 vols. 
1823. Published by Longmans, Hurst, etc.—! ~ 


Can anyone tell me if the author is known. It 
is, I suppose, a jeu d’esprit, and a most enter- 
taining book. 


Joun A. Bunyarp. 
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Replies. 


THE OLD HORSE-BUS TERMINALS 
(clx, 47). 


1. LonG-JouRNEY OMNIBUSEs. 





REPLYING to Mr, CLaupE Sristey, I must! 

point out that authorities were quoted | 
for nearly all the statements that I made! 
concerning the old omnibus traffic. The 
annual ‘Guide to the Coaches, Wagons,| 
Carts, ete.,’ published by Kelly, was cited as| 
authority for various long-journey omnibuses | 
being worked in the eighteen-thirties. What} 
bearing Cary’s ‘Itinerary’ for 1813 (sic) 
has on the matter I fail to see. The omnibus 
was not introduced until 1829, 

Kelly gives the towns, villages, etc, in 
alphabetical arrangement and the starting. 
points in London of the various forms of con- 
veyances that journeyed between the capital 
and the places named, Short-stages and 
ordinary stage-coaches are not mentioned sep- 
arately, but are given under ‘ Coach,’ Aftei 
1829—in which year Shillibeer introduced th 
omnibus—certain of the services appear unde 
the sub-heading of ‘ Omnibus.’ 

Now, the early omnibuses—Shillibeer’s, at} 
any rate—were, in a way, the horse-drawn} 
prototype of the modern motor-coach. They} 
were of the ‘‘inside-only ’’? type, and travel-§ 
ling by them would certainly have been mor 
comfortable—in bad weather especially—thar 
on the ordinary coaches, The omnibus was| 
also safer (see Shillibeer’s announcement in| 
The British Traveller, July 4, 1829). 


Particulars of the L.G.O.C. services to} 
Chertsey, Colnbrook, etc., will be found inf 
Clayton’s Omnibus Guides for the eighteer- 
sixties. My authority for stating that thef 
Colnbrook ’bus was working in the ‘eighties 
was the evidence of a friend, who as a child 
saw the ‘‘ Colnbrook Red ’”’ (with ‘‘ London] 
General Omnibus Company ”’ in a garter on} 
the side panels) start from St. Paul’s Church-) 
yard. His description agrees with Clayton, 
of which guide my friend has no knowledge. 


The Hampton Court omnibuses of the 
eighteen-thirties are given in Kelly, In the 
late Mr. Ernest Law’s brochure on_ the 
Chestnut Avenue is a reproduction of an old 
engraving entitled ‘ Chestnut Sunday in 1847 

-Missing the Last ’Bus back to London.’ 


The Wendover-Holborn omnibus to which 
Mr, Srstry alludes journeyed by way 0 
Amersham, the Chalfonts, and Uxbridge, 
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and it carried the country folk and their 
parcels. It was, indeed, the last survival 
of the old coaching traffic. But surely the 
Holborn halt was the Old Bell and not the 
Old Bull? 

2. THE ASSOCIATIONS. 

The old omnibus Associations—including 
the Atlas and Waterloo Association, to which 
Mr, Sistey refers—were combinations of 
yarious proprietors (among them the 
L.G.0.C.) formed for the co-ordinated work- 
ing of the common services on certain routes. 

3. THE 

When introduced, the omnibus was to all 
intents and purposes a short stage, but of a 
more commodious and more comfortable 
type, and with cheap fares. It set a new 
standard. The short stages were of many 
kinds. For example, one, the Royal Sailor, 
on the Charing Cross and Greenwich route 
(circa 1790), was drawn by three horses 
abreast, and was something like a Shillibeer 
omnibus, but had eight small wheels. There 
was no ‘‘cad,’’ or conductor. Another, the 
Blackheath long-bodied coach mentioned by 
Timbs, was drawn by four horses. Kach 
proprietor had his own particular ideas of 
vehicular design and of horseflesh. A good 
many of the short stages—especially those 
on the Paddington route (Morning Herald, 
July 31, 1829)—were not exactly of the 
Pullman type and were as disreputable as 
the drivers. Some of the short stages depic- 
ted in old engravings, etc., are frequently 
mistaken for omnibuses — e.g., the  six- 
wheeled short stage in an engraving of 
Waterloo Bridge of about 1826. 

The short stages were local services and 
had stage-points at fairly frequent intervals. 
The picking up and setting down of passen- 
gers was confined to the stage-points. | Some 
of the early omnibuses were restricted in this 
connection to a certain extent. Thus, the 
second omnibus (Hammersmith and Somer- 
set House), did not pick up any passengers 
after it had passed Hyde Park Corner on 
the way to Somerset House, or set down any 


SHORT STAGES. 


passengers between the latter place and 
Hyde Park Corner on the return journey. 
(Morning Herald, Oct. 6, 1829). Soon, 


however, the omnibuses began to pick up and 


set down passengers here, there, and every- | 


where. This was the great innovation in 
stage-carriage practice that gave an _ especial 
distinction to the omnibus—very much to the 
Ire of the short-stage fraternity. The re- 
strictions on the short-stages and the setting 
at defiance of rules and regulations by the 
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omnibus proprietors (with public approba- 
tion) led to special clauses being inserted in 
the Stage Coach Acts, sanctioning the pick- 
ing up and setting down of passengers in the 
streets, and bringing measures to bear for 
improved control. 

The so-called Shufflebotham affair — cited 
by Moore — which resulted in a number of 
owners and conductors being fined at Guild- 
hall for allowing their vehicles to block the 
roadway of Ludgate Hill, had nothing to do 
with the question of picking up and setting 
down passengers in the streets, as is alleged. 
The men had left their vehicles and went 
down a court to transact a bit of business 
at a booking-office. ’Busmen of to-day would 
be similarly dealt with in like circumstances, 
The magistrate told the delinquents that he 
would be very pleased to treat Mr. Shuffle- 
botham’s customers in the same way, if they 
allowed their carriages to block the road- 
way whilst they were shopping at the silk 
mercer’s. (Times, Oct. 17, 1832). 

The newspapers of the period indicate that 
the short-stage proprietors who did not drop 
out when omnibus competition became rife, 
gradually replaced their heterogeneous vehi- 
cles by the new type of conveyance. Shilli- 
beer took measures to co-ordinate the opera- 
tions of the rival short-stage and omnibus 
proprietors on the Paddington route. (Morn- 
ing Herald, Sept. 13, 1831), Even so late as 
1851 we find references to ‘‘ short stage 
omnibuses.’’? (‘ Tallis’s Illustrated London,’ 
li. 38). 

An authentic and comprehensive history 
of the London omnibus has yet to be written. 
All that is needed is search—more search— 
and yet more search! 

CHARLES WHITE. 


OCAL PROBATE COURTS (clx. 62).- 
Eaton’s ‘ Thesaurus,’ published in 1742, 
gives the following information: :— 

Ashwell, Maldock, Bigrave and Therfield 
were in the diocese of Lincoln, the Archdea- 
conry of Huntingdon and the Rural Deanery 
of Baldock, 

Gravely, Hitchin and Letchworth were in 
the same diocese and Archdeaconry, and in 
the Rural Deanery of Hitchin. 

Newnham was in the diocese of Lincoln, the 
Archdeaconry and Rural Deanezy of St. 
Alban’s. 

Royston was in the same diocese and Arch- 
deaconry and in the Rural Deanery of 
sraughing. 

A complete account of all the Courts of 
Probate in the diocese of Lincoln is given in 
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the Introduction to Lincoln Wills in Vol. 
xxvill, of the British Record Society’s publi 
cations (1902). 

None of the parishes mentioned appears to 
to have been within any peculiar jurisdic- 
tion, but all would be included in the juris 
diction of the Bishop’s Consistory Court. 

Lincoln Diocesan Wills are now at Somer 
set House. The two parishes in that diocese 
may have been under the ordinary  juris- 
diction of the Bishop’s Court or under either 
of two peculiars, the Commissary Court for 
Kssex and Herts and the peculiar of the 
Archdeacon of St. Albans. 

G RK, Y. R&R. 

Wills, ete., of persons dying in the Co of 
Hertford should be found either in: 

(a) Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 

(b) Court of Arehdeacon of Huntingdon 
(Hitchin portion). 


(c) Consistory Court of London, 


(d) Commissary of London (Fssex and 
Herts). 

(e) Archdeaconry of Middlesex (Essex 
and Herts). 


(f) Archdeaconry of St. Albans, 

All of which will be found at 
House. 

Some few Herts wills, etc., may be in Lin- 
coln Consistory Court at Lincoln (Calendar 
printed for earlier dates by the British 
Record Society, Ltd.). 

The Parish Register transcripts for 
Hitchin portion of Archdeaconry of Hunts 
are in the custody of the Archdeacon and are, 
I believe, in course of thorough transcription. 

For those under (c), (d), and (e), apply to 
the Bishop of London’s Registry, 1, Dean’s 
Court, E.C. 

As to (f), I should like to learn the facts 
myself ! 


Somerset 


R. M. GLencross. 


YPICER SURNAME (clx. 64). H., B. 
' Guppy, in his ‘Homes of Family 
Names’ (1890; p. 175) regards the name 
Spicer as being almost peculiar to Dorset- 
shire. He says that the family of the name 
lived at Bishop’s Caundle, Sherborne, in the 
eighteenth century, and that various Mayors 
of Exeter between 1500 and 1700 belonged to 
it. In the New Domesday Book (the Govern- 


ment ‘‘ Return of Owners of Land ’’), 1873, 
which is by far the most useful book for 
localizing the origin of surnames, this sur- 
name occurs once in Berks, Devon, Herts, 
Norfolk, Staffs., Sussex, Warws., and FEF. 
Yorks; twice in Somerset and Wilts; three 


times in Bucks, Dorset and Essex; four times 
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in Hants., and six times in Kent. The word 
corresponds, of course, to the ancient French 
esprcer, and the modern French épicier 
Some who now bear the name are well-known 
papermakers and Congregationalists, and as 


papermaking was a Huguenot trade, and 
many leading Congregationalists are of 
Huguenot descent, it would not have been 


surprising if this branch of the family had 
proved to be of Protestant refugee extraction, 
But there appears to be nothing in their 
traditions, or in the printed registers of the 
Huguenot Society of London, to confirm such 
a conjecture. 

Dwnn and Meyrick’s ‘ Heraldic  Visita- 
tions of Wales,’ ii, 120, as book: which was 
published in 1846, that a certain 
Johannes Chalenor de Andor (i.e., Andover) 
was a knight in the reign of Edward III, 
He changed his name to Jack Spicer (Speiser, 
Ysbeiser, Yspeiser), and removed from Car- 
marthen, S. Wales, where he had always 
lived, to Carnarvon, N. Wales. In the latter 
place his family lived for generations, and 
greatly prospered. His great-great-great- 


Says 





great-grandson, Alderman William Spicer, 

was Recorder of Carnarvon in the middle of 

the sixteenth century, the Christian names | 

of his intermediate descendants being Wilkok, | 

John, Thomas, John, and Robert. 
E. HAMPppeENn-Cook. 

st. John’s College, Cambridge. i 


[NGLISH RENDERING OF FOREIGN 
4 PLACE- NAMES: CZECHO - SLO. } 
VAKIA (clix. 210, 268, 301, 341, 353). 
Since I wrote last year, at the third refer- 
regarding Mr. Boruey’s query 
the origin of the word ‘‘ Czecho ”’ 
English people, to describe the people of 
Bohemia, Moravia and part of Silesia, I 
have been making further enquiries and 
researches, and have experienced considerable 
difficulty in getting any information, even 
from official sources, but the following notes 
may be useful. 

The official title in the country itself is 
‘ Ceskoslovakia,’’ the Bohemian title for the 
people is ‘‘ Cech’’; the French form is 
‘Tscheco’’?: and the Polish ‘‘ Czech.’’ The 
English, therefore, seemed to have adopted 
the Polish form, but not till as late as 1866, 
when it is so spelt in Engel’s ‘ National 
Music,’ whereas in Latham’s ‘ Varieties of 
Man,’ 1850, it is called ‘‘ Tshekh,’’ and 1s 
spelt in the same way in a book on Ethnology 
published in 1852. 


It seems to be another example of the re adi- 


ence, as to 


used by 
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ness of English people to adopt a word from 
another language instead of coining one of 
their own. One case which specially annoys 
me is ‘‘ aeroplane,’’? which few Englishmen 
pronounce correctly, when it would be so easy 
to use ‘‘ airplane,’’ as in America. 
C. TYNDALL WULCKO. 

1422, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Esse 
he COLCHESTER OF THE 

S.P.C.K. (clx, 63).—See Trans. of the Bris- 
tol and Gloucestershire Archeological Soci- 
(1881-2), pp. 123-209—an account of 


ety, V1 
Dene Magna and Abenhall, 


the manors of 


Glos., with a pedigree of the family of Col- 
chester, on pp. 189-193. From this it ap- 


pears that Sir Duncombe Colchester, of West- 
bury-on-Severn, Glos., was born at Dodding 
ton, 26 Sept., 1630; knighted 9 Nov., 1674; 
will dated 6 Nov., 1693; proved P.C.C. 11 
July, 1694 (151 Boxe); died at Westbury, 25 
May, 1694, M.I.; having m. 1656,  Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau, of Sir John Maynard, Ser- 
geant-at-law. She died 1681, having had 
several children, one of whom was Maynard 
Colchester, born 1664/5, a Colonel in the 
army; d. 25 June, 1715, having married in 
1689, Jane, dau. of Sir Edward Clark. Their 
daughter and co-heir, Jane, born 1704, mar. 
Thomas Morgan, M.P., of Tredegar and 
Ruperra. He was born 1702, and died 1769. 
She died 1767, leaving issue. This valuable 
paper is by Sir John Maclean, F.S.A. 
C. Roy Hupteston. 


AMELIA ALDERSON OPIE (clx. 62). 


*“ For portraits of Mrs. Amelia (Alderson) 


Opie, wife of John Opie, 1769-1853, see the 
following : 
Art Journal (1865), xvii. p. 285. David 


d’Angers, sc. S. C. Hall eng, (medal). 

Cust, ‘ National Portrait Gallery ’ (1902), 
ii, p. 175. John Opie, p. 1798; ii. p. 175. 
David d’Angers f. 1829 (medallion) 


European Magazine (1803), xliii. p. 323. 
John Opie p. Ridley eng. 

Hamilton, ‘Women Writers’ (1892), i. 
p. 176. 

Harper's Magazine (1882), Ixv. p. 397. 

Harper’s Weekly (1871), xv. p. 513, 
woodcut. 

Ladies’ Monthly Museum (1817), imp. ser. 
vy. p. 61. 

Lady’s Monthly Museum (1801), vi. p. 
169. J Opie p. Mackenzie sc. 


For portraits of John Opie, painter 1761- 
1807, see the following: 

Art Journal (1890), 
Opi p. 


xlii. p. 339. John 
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Biographical Magazine (1820), ii. 
Holl se. 

Cunningham, ‘ Lives of British Painters’ 
(1830), ii. 180. eng. 

Cust, ‘ National Portrait Gallery ’ 
ii. 125. J. Opie p. 1785. 

Kuropean Magazine (1798), xxxiv. p. 2] 
Opie p. Ridley se. 

Harper's Magazine (1882), Ixv, p. 


p. 66. 


(1902), 


397. 


International Studio (1897), i. p. 93 
Opie p. 

Monthly Mirror (1801), xii. pe Ridley 
eng, after p. 

Spooner, ‘ Biographical History of the Fine 
Arts’ (1865), il. p. 630. 


ALFRED SYDNEY LEwIs, 
Librarian. 
Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 

My mother was a cousin of Mrs. Opie’s. 
We have several portraits of her painted by 
her husband, and one miniature, also quan 
tities of her letters and some of her books. I 
shall be glad to be put in touch with Miss 
MacGrecor. We have wished to make some 
use of the material but have not so far done 
so. 


(Miss) Erner I. Carr. 


Northup, in his ‘ Register of Biblio- 
graphies,’ cites only one bibliography of Mrs. 
Amelia Opie—that of Elizabeth Lee in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography ‘“—and 
this gives no clue to any existing MS. 
material, Since, however, Mr. Thomas 
Brightwell was Mrs. Opie’s executor, and had 
in his charge all letters, papers, etc., apper- 
taining to her (see preface to ‘ Memorials of 
Mrs. Opie’) it is possible that there might 
he a clue as to the disposal of these papers 
in ‘‘ Memorials of the life of Mr, Brightwell 
of Norwich. By his daughter.’’ Privately 


printed, Norwich. 1869. There is a copy 
of this book in the British Museum. 
H. M. CasHMORE. 


Courts in 
Amelia Al- 
Anti-Slave 


In the large hall of the Law 
the Strand is a painting showing 
derson Opie as a member of the 
Committee. 

LANJE. 


({URIOUS BAPTISMAL ENTRY (clx, 63). 
The following appears in the parish 
of Beaulieu, in the New Forest, 


register 


Hants: 


On ye 4th Day of Aprill 1740 at ye Church 
of Bewley was Baptised Jofhua Ellen in ye 
presence of Mr. Wm. Warner and his Spouse 
Mr. Thos. Warner and Mrs. Fry Witnefses. At 
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ye same time was brought into ye Church John 
ye Son of ye sd. Jofhua Ellen now aged 35 Years 
by N [estimation?] his sons age Eleven Years. 
Jofhua born October 1705. John his Son born 
729. 
R. 


BINGHAM ADAMS. 


\ ONOSYLLABIC VERSES (clx. 45, 86). 
—Not monosyllabic, but in the same 
vein, is: ‘‘ Teddy Price; pair of skates; hole 


in ice; golden gates.’ 

The following I copied from some cycling 
magazine in the ’nineties: ‘‘ To speed a-wheel 
on steed of steel, then feel a need for meal, 
and feed at ease on bread and Ched-dar 
cheese, with beer . . . Hear, hear!’’ It is a 
pukka sonnet. 

But the crowning feat of the kind is V. 
Hugo’s wonderful ‘ Les Djinns’ (‘ Les Ori- 
entales,’ 28). Of course, it is to be noted 
that in the French poetry half the lines are 
dissyllabic, not monosyllabic. 

S. 


JIPER WINE (clix. 440; clx. 16, 68). 


It is interesting to note in the current | 


issue of The Asahi—a magazine illustrating 
the developments of modern Japan—the fol- 
lowing advertisement: ‘‘ Yomeishu Tonic 
(not medicin) Made by extract of special 
species of Red Viper and several kinds of 
High Mountain Herbs,’’ etc. 

Vipers have long been attributed aphro- 
disiac qualities, and it is probably to this 
that they owe their medical existence to the 
present day. 

EK. A. 


HE BLUE POSTS (OXFORD CIRCUS) 
(clix. 460; clx. 33, 66).—The Blue Stone 
from Tyne Bridge was presented to the Soci- 
ety of Antiquities of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and is now in the Society’s museum in the 
keep of the castle. There is still a blue stone 
on Croft Bridge, over the Tees, marking the 
boundary between Durham and the North 
Riding. A witness in a law-suit over the 
boundary of the borough of Durham in 1699, 
mentioned the blue stone on Elvet Bridge. 
On the boundary of Newcastle Town Moor 
stands the Blue House, so called, I have been 
told, because it was the first house in the 
neighbourhood with a slate roof. Its name 
is not, I think, earlier than the nineteenth 
century. 


BUNYARD. 


M. H. 


I have examined 
several technical and other dictionaries 
without tracing any use of this term except 
in the usually accepted sense of a ‘‘ forma- 


Dopps. 
},CHELON (clx, 62). 
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tion,’’ but the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’ 
and the ‘ New International Encyclopaedia’ 
give a clue as to its use in the way quoted, 
The former states: ‘‘ The word is also used 
. in military organization to indicate parts 
of the headquarters organization which are 
left in rear of the fighting zone,’’ and the 
‘New International Encyclopaedia’ has, 
The word ‘ echelon” is also sometimes used 
in a broader sense, to designate the gub- 


divisions in rear of the advance element of a | 


large organization or system of supply; eg,, 
the ammunition supply of the firing battery is 
usually obtained from’ the echelons in rear in 
the following order: combat train, ammunition 
column, line of communication trains, advance 
supply depot. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 
DGAR ALLAN POF: BIBLIOGRAPHY 
4 (clix. 422, 465; clx. 15, 87).—The work of 
1925 will have missed the exhaustive Life of 
Poe, by Miss Phillips, of Boston (Philadel- 
phia: Winston and Co., 1926, 2 vols., 8vo., 
pp. li. + 1685, and some 400 or 500 pic. 
tures). 
A. SB. 


JA WBONE OF WHALE AS ARCH (clix. 


EDMUNDS. 


passim ; clx. 68).—At Upwell, near Wis- } 


beach, about 1890, I remember seeing an 
arch formed of the jaws of a whale, over a 
stile between two fields. 


JouHn A. Rupert-Jongs. 








( ‘ALIFORNIA AS AN ENGLISH PLACE- 


NAME (clix. 423; clx. 14).—California 
as a place-name belongs, I should say, to a 
type which is very common in certain locali- 


ties. In my neighbourhood I can quote 
Philadelphia, Toronto, Quebec, New York, 
amongst others, and farther afield Botany 


Bay. 

These names may be reminiscent of the old 
emigration days, when returning emigrants 
exercised their humour in giving overseas 
names to places in the old country, which 
evidently caught on, as it were. Klondike 
may be included as a more recent addition 
to the list. H. Askew. 

YMN WANTED (clx. 64).—The words are 

from a hymn by Archbishop W. D. Mac- 
lagan, “It is finished, blessed Jesus,” on the 
subject of the visit of our Lord to the realms 
of the Departed between the first Good Friday 
and the first Easter Day. The hymn is No. 
122 in Hymns Ancient and Modern (1889 
edition) :— 
Lo! the heavenly light around Him 
As He draws His people near; 
All amazed they stand rejoicing 
At the gracious words they hear. 
Joun Dustin: 
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The Library. 
of 


(Cambridge 


Australia. By 
University 


In Economie History 

Edward Shann 

Press, 18s, net.). 
THE history of Australia is emphatically an 

economic history. It affords, as clearly 
as any such history we possess, illustration 
of progress in economics by trial and error, 
influenced also much less than most such 
histories are found to be by the development 
of other interests. All which is to say that 
the history of Australia is greatly worth 
study. In Professor Shann we have a very 
able, well-informed and judicious exponent 
of the subject; and his work has additional 
merit in being focussed, as it were, upon the 
Australia yet to be. While he refuses to 
contemplate the country as a possible future 
United States, not merely self-reliant but 
also self-sufficient—a hermit Australia—he 
has keen sense for the opportunities opening 
out. before her in the growing industrialism 
of the East. This is creating there a new 
dependence on imported cereals, for which 
no source lies so conveniently as Australia. 
With a greater market for her staple products 
he sees promise of an ultimately satisfactory 
development of her financial position, and 
therewith such progress all-round in the arts 
would give Australia higher standing 
among the nations than she has thus far 
reached. 

If, in the course of centuries, the Russian 
dream comes true the history of Australia 
from the middle of the nineteenth century on- 
wards may seem, to students belonging to a 
Communist society, just as primitive, curious 
and exciting as to us appear the struggles 
within the Heptarchy or feudal dissension 
in the Middle Ages. There were the Gold 
Rushes of the eighteen-fifties ; the attempt at 
secession for North Queensland, with the 
menacing appearance of a black labour prob- 
lem; the Land Boom of the ’eighties, with 
its mingling of strangely crude economic 
conceptions and downright fraud—and then 
the crash of the land-banks; the Labour 
struggles of 
notable experiments in wheat-growing in the 
early years of this century, and the economic 
reconstruction of which these formed one 
basis. 
policy of the Commonwealth—the origin of 
wage-fixing and its spread, and from this to 


as 
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the ‘nineties, followed by the | 


We come then to the definite economic | 


discussion of the principles and history of | 


of protection in Australia, 


The concluding | 
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sentences of the book give indication of the 
trend of the argument, . . ‘‘ prices that direct 
the comings and goings of sound prosperity 
are the signs by which men learn from willing 
buyers their changing needs. A govern- 
ment or board of control that seeks to fake 
the world’s prices does so at the peril of 
the citizens and producers whom the faked 
prices mislead. It deranges and weakens its 
whole economy if it forces them to work with 
costs that the outer world is under no ob- 
ligation to meet. And if, in doing so, it sees 
fit to feed other nations with an abundance 
which its price-faking begrudges to its own 
citizens, it adds to the strength of others and 
accentuates the contrast in competitive vigour 
between bond and free.”’ 

Behind Australia as we know it—develop- 
ing colony, youthful nation member of the 
British Empire—lies the convict settlement 
with which it all began. The economic his- 
tory of this is not great or various, though 
the public cultivation of the land may con- 


tribute something to an understanding of 
communism, and a currency in rum is an 
instructive matter to consider, from more 


than one point of view. Governor Macquarie, 
with his grant of a legal monopoly in the 
importation of spirits, in exchange for the 
erection of a hospital, his love of fine build- 
ings, his financial expedients and _ their 
results, is a figure whose activities bring hom 
to the reader how potent a factor was mere 
distance from home in the colonial life of 
those early days. A figure which appears 
beside his for a time, and has left its mark 
in New South Wales, is Greenway, sent out 
as a prisoner for concealing effects in bank- 
ruptecy, whose profession of architect found 
scope under Macquarie. But the man best 
worth following is the indomitable McArthur 
who first revealed the possibilities of 
Australian wool-growing. 

Professor Shann handles his great topic 
with evident mastery—mastery of the type 
which is not attained by mere knowledge of 
fact and facility and accuracy in generalisa- 
tion. He has little opening for relating the 
aspect of Australian life with which he is 
concerned to larger or profounder issues, and 
his tact is too true for him to contrive any. 
Yet the presence of these issues within his 
own mind, will be readily discovered by an 
attentive reader—partly in a duly restrained 
but unmistakeable warmth and vitality which 
pervades the book; partly, or so we think, in 
the unobtrusively excellent English style; and 
partly. now and again, in a phrase thrown 
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pronounced 
** naturally 
power of 


off, or a shrewd judgment 
when he notes that Macquarie 
set high store by the civilising 
externals.’’ 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messks. W. ann G. Foyue’s Catalogue of 
Rare Books for the New Year, 1931, begins 
with a dozen or so of special items which 
collectors will find tempting. The highest 
priced is a copy of Sir Aurel Stein’s ‘ Serin- 
dia’ (1921: £80); a very attractive one is a 
first edition of ‘ Erewhon,’ containing a long 
and pleasant letter of the author’s begin- 
ning ‘‘ My dear Jones, How I ain to fill this 
sheet I know not.’’ (1872: £12). Under ‘ Eng- 
lish Literature’ appears the facsimile of the 
original MS. book which was developed into 
‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ brought out in 1886 

£6. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s ‘Saint Joan,’ 
with sketches by C. Ricketts, is offered for 
£5 5s. (1924); a first issue of the first edition 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ‘Just So Stories ’ 
(1902) for £10; and for £10 also Mr. A. A. 
Milne’s ‘ When We were Very Young,’ in the 
first edition with the original cover and dust 
wrapper (1924). Among a few Greek and 
Latin texts the most interesting is the quarto 

Catulli, Tibulli et Propertii Opera,’ of the 
Baskerville Press, Birmingham (1772), to be 
had for £5. 


The 990th of the Caxton Head Catalogues 
of Messrs. JAMES TREGASKIS AND SON 
devoted to Vellum Deeds, Manuscripts and old 
rare Books, The collector who turns to the 
Incunabula will observe first the Latin Bible 
printed at Strassburg by Adolph Rusch, c. 
1480—4 folio volumes in the original blind- 
stamped leather over wooden boards, with 
various decoration—of which the price is 
£200, and then—priced £285—the folio from 
the press of Nicolas Jenson at Venice, Euse 
bius Caesariensis ‘ De evangelica praepara- 
tione’ (1470). The MS. Fragments and 
Deeds form a collection which students of 
genealogy and local history may find useful 
to look through: the deeds, moreover, are to 
be noted for their seals, 
good. A leaf from the 
(late XIII or Early XIV Cent., £20), and 
two leaves of X cent. Script of Bede’s ‘ Ex- 
positio in 8S, Lucae Evangelium’ (£10) may 
serve as examples of other tempting items. 
We add a few miscellaneous books: here are a 
first edition of Burke’s ‘ Reflections on the 


1s 


is 


‘* Windmill Psalter ”’ 


Printei by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 


the County of Bucks, 
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Revolution in France ’ (Dodsley : 1790: £25); 
a first issue of the first edition of Darwin's 
‘Descent of Man’ (1871: £16 10s.); Chak 
mers’s translation of ‘ Moriae Encomium! 
(Berthelet : 1549: £55); Whyte-Melville’s 
‘ Katerfelto ’—the first edition in its original 
red cloth and containing an autograph letter 
of the author’s with a “spirited pen-and-ink 
sketch by him (Chapman and Hall: 18759 
£20). Perhaps the greatest prize of all, how. 
ever, is a first edition of Milton’s ‘ Areo? 
pagitica,’ bound in an eighteenth century 
coloured stencil-paper wrapper, and enclosed 
in a brown morocco slip-case (1644: £120). 
The Catalogue (No. 132) which we last 
received from Mr. Bernarp Haturpay, of 
Leicester, describing about 460 items, con: 
tains an English XV century ‘ Horae’ 
81 leaves of vellum (2411.) with 19 large 
initials painted in colours on gold ground 
(£25) and, offered for £21, the original MS. 
account book kept by Lord Cottington when 
he accompanied Prince Charles and Bucking. 
ham to Spain in the attempt to bring about 
the Spanish match. Wheatley’s ‘Pepys’ is 
here, the 10 vols., 1893-99: £17 10s., and also 
the new edition of Bray’s ‘ Evelyn,’ with 
Wheatley’s Introduction (1906 : £3 10s. ). A 
black letter Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicles,’ 3 vols, 
in 2 is a tempting book (1587: £7 10s. ) and 80 
is the ‘ V ee Christi’ of Ludolph of Saxony 
printed at Nuremberg in 1495 (£12 10s.). 
We further noticed a first edition of Sir J. 
Barrie’s ‘ Peter Pan’ (1906: £4 10s.); two 
Baskervilles, the ‘ Catulii, Tiballi et Prog 
pertii Opera’ of 1772 (£2 10s.), and the 
‘ Horace’ of 1777, with Mrs. Baskerville’s im 
print (£1 1s.); a copy of ‘ State Trials,’ the 
secon edition issued in 1730 (£4 10s.); and 
Latham’s ‘Falconry,’ in 2 vols. (1633: B 
10s.). Myr. Halliday has also a collection of 37 
Papal Bulls of the early XVI century, offered 
separately at prices ranging from £1 5s, to 
£2 10s., and a MS. copy dated July 7, 1733, 
of the ‘ Vicar of Bray’ ballad, for which he 
is inclined to claim originality, At any rate, 
it may prove to be the oldest version known) 
The piece is priced £10 10s. 


NoTIcE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to a® 
article to which hes already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within pare 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page) 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 
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